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THE WINE VALLEY OF NORTH PORTUGAL 


EDWARD A. ACKERMAN 
Harvard University 


For hundreds of miles the Spanish river Duero wanders across 
the stark upland of Old Castille, but its valley has little that dis- 
tinguishes it from the surrounding steppe-like country. Just before 
the Duero becomes the Portuguese Douro, however, it descends into 
the lower portion of its valley, which it has cut deeply into the 
plateau. This Portuguese valley, because of its lower altitude and 
sheltered position, offers environmental conditions in every way 
different from the bordering uplands, where little else than scrubby 
pasture and poor fields of rye and potatoes may be found. The 
valley, producing olives, almonds, and citrus fruits, is a distinct 
zone of Mediterranean culture. Its specialization is in viticulture, 
and from its vineyards comes the strong, sweet wine known as Port. 

Port is known the world over. Its unique flavor, with its strength 
and full body, have long made it a favorite dessert wine wherever 
fine wines are appreciated. It forms an integral part of the French- 
man’s aperitif, it cheers the cold Scandinavian winter, and it revives 
the languid northerner stationed in the tropics. But it is an English 
drink par excellence. One naturally thinks of Port in terms of its 
English setting. 

Half of the wine exported from Portugal goes to England, and 
half of the wine-exporting business in Portugal is handled by Eng- 
lish firms. This curious trade situation is not solely the result of 
historical accident or individual enterprise, nor of English pro- 
gressiveness or Portuguese backwardness. The Port wine trade, 
which is practically identical with the Portuguese export of wines, 
started and has continued as a geographic phenomenon. 


ORIGIN OF THE TRADE 


As early as the fifteenth century Portuguese fishermen, going 
into northern waters in search of food for an already poor country, 
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generally carried a few casks of wine to be disposed of at points 
along the British coast. They did this not because they made any 
presumption to being traders, but because they found that wine 
readily could be bartered on these northern islands for needed 
provisions. In time regular trade connections were established, and 
Portuguese wines grew in favor among the English. Port was a 
minor competitor on the British market, however, until the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. At that time political foresight 
recognized a geographic relationship and intervened in Port’s 
favor. 

England was embarked on a manufacturing career long before 
the Industrial Revolution, and was already organizing its mar- 
kets. In 1703 it negotiated the Methuen Treaty with Portugal, 
whereby English manufactured goods were to be favored in purely 
agricultural Portugal, and Port wines were to be given a preferen- 
tial tariff in Britain. A logical regional exchange was thus ar- 
ranged, and because of favored entry the consumption and sale of 
Port increased greatly. Soon this wine was unrivaled in England, 
because its quality had become as well recognized as its compara- 
tively low price. English firms entered the business in increasing 
numbers in poor, little-organized Portugal, and a chain of relation- 
ships with yearly greater ramifications was begun. 

To this day the bases for the trade have remained sound. Indus- 
trial England, unlike manufacturing France and Germany, can 
produce no wine of its own. In agricultural Portugal manufacturing 
is still in the primitive stage. Hence the Methuen Treaty is one of 
the few agreements between nations which after two centuries has 
not become out-moded. 

England is no longer Portugal’s only customer for the now 
famous wine, but a surprisingly large percentage of the total ex- 
ports go to places where the wine was introduced by Knglish. From 
the mother country the taste and tradition for Port was carried to 
all of the widely scattered British colonies and dominions, and from 
the low latitude colonies it was introduced into other portions of 
the tropics. Moreover, Port, as a British re-export, entered into its 
trade with Scandinavian countries as well as with Belgium and Hol- 
land. As an article of trade today Port is as much English as it is 
Portuguese. The Port sold in the United States, for example, comes 
from London. 
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Tue ENVIRONMENTAL BacKGROUND 


The English have had a hand in determining the characteristic 
features of Port production as well as of Port trade, but the in- 
dividuality to which the wine’s success is due can be traced to 
environmental conditions. Port is in this respect totally Portuguese, 
for nowhere else are found identical, or even similar conditions. 

Port wine is not produced near Porto, as its name suggests, but 
in the upper (Alto) Douro Valley. The producing district, now lim- 
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Fig. 1. “Principal quintas” include the properties individually listed on the map 
of the Douro Region published by the Comissio de Viticultura da Regiaio do Douro, 
1932. They usually exceed 25 acres in size and their owners try to manage them more or 
less scientifically. 

The line of governmental delimitation is the one shown on the Comissao de Viti- 
cultura map. A detailed survey of the region is now being made for the purpose of delim- 
iting the region even more narrowly, so this boundary will be changed within the next 
few years. 


ited by law, is practically coincident with soils which are residual 
from an easily decomposed Cambrian schist, and vineyards are 
limited to lower slopes within that district. The westernmost part 
of the district lies within fifty miles of Porto, and it extends from 
there without interruption to the Spanish border. All of the prin- 
cipal producing sections are along the banks of the Douro itself, 
and have always been closely related to transportation on the river. 
An old saying runs that the true Port grape is grown only within 
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sound of the oars on the Douro. This is well demonstrated by the 
fact that the eastern limit of the Port region long was situated a 
short distance above the Ferradosa Rapids, the head of navigation 
on the Douro until 1820. In that year the rapids were blasted clear, 
and boats were able to reach the Spanish frontier. Aided by the 
new stretch of water transportation, and later by the railroad, the 
Port region was extended during the nineteenth century to Barca 
d’Alva. 

A combination of the schist soil, adequately drained slope, local 
conditions of humidity and sunshine give a high sugar content to 
Douro grapes. Soils chemically analogous are found elsewhere, as 
for instance in sections of Spain and Southern Portugal, but under 
a drier climate; and steep slopes and the same climate are found 
within the granitic sections of the Douro valley itself, but there the 
soil gives an inferior wine. The schist region of the Douro has prac- 
tically a monopoly on its type of wine, whereas almost every other 
wine can be imitated with some success. 

As in the Bordeaux region, in Champagne, or on the slopes of 
Vesuvius, all of the three environmental elements which influence 
the quality of wines are of equal importance in the Alto Douro. 
But also as in other regions they do not exhibit uniformity over the 
whole district. One would be greatly mistaken in supposing that 
every part of the Alto Douro region is planted to vines and pro- 
duces good wine, or that a given property produces good Port 
grapes every year. 

The soils residual from the Douro schists differ widely in chemi- 
cal composition, and they differ in tilth according to their position 
on the slopes. Soils high in potash and low in nitrates and phos- 
phates are the most common, but any one or two of these components 
may have a comparatively low percentage locally.’ There are, there- 
fore, recognized permanent differences in the quantity and quality 
of wine that individual properties, or quintas, will produce. The 


* Analyses of two typical Douro soils give the following percentages of component 
minerals: 


Samples taken and analyses made by the Instituto do Vinho do Porto, Porto. 
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buyer of the best wines refuses to consider the product of many 
quintas within the legal district merely on the basis of the soil which 
he knows they possess. 

This ‘‘ill-balanced’’ soil as a rule yields comparatively few 
litres of wine to the hectare, so vineyard owners who seek to aug- 
ment the number of litres they produce must correct their soils for 
the elements naturally lacking. The age-old impression prevails in 
the Douro, however, that the addition of any sort of fertilizer causes 
an unpleasant taste in the wine.’ The desideratum of the region is 
not, to use a phrase which Tennyson ignorantly applied to the 
Douro fruit, ‘‘a rich golden grape grown fat on Lusitanian sum- 
mers,’’ but a miserably small black one, from which only a few 
drops of juice can be pressed. That the ‘‘poorest soil produces the 
best wine’’ has become a regional proverb whose truth is recognized 
not only by the poorest vineyard laborer, but by the most progres- 
sive Porto shipper. Thus when a person hopes to establish a vine- 
yard that will produce wine of the first class, he does not select a 
gentle lower slope of deep loam, but a steep, rocky hillside, where he 
literally blasts soil out of stone to make beds for his vines. The 
freshly decomposed fragments of an immature soil, especially one 
that is high in potash, give the grape a quality that makes a 
prized wine. Hence the best wines come from the rock slope around 
Pinhao and Tua, and not from the gentle hillsides of the much more 
fertile Regoa region. 

Altho all growers share the belief that anything added to the 
natural soil impairs the quality of the wine, there is always a great 
temptation on their part to fertilize for greater quantity. The ideal 
vineyard is one in which vines are planted on a stony soil where they 
spend their life (20 to 30 years) without the addition of fertilizer, 
and where, before replanting, a rest period of a few years for the 
soil is allowed. However, few quinta owners possess enough land 
or capital to conduct their business on such a basis. Chilean nitrates, 
Algerian phosphates, and specially prepared corrective mixes are 
thus on the market for the vineyard owner of moderate means. The 
poorest owners plant and turn in clover, lupine, or potatoes as 
cheap sources of nitrogen, and everyone carefully uses the small 
amount of manure that is available. The residue left after the pres- 
sing of the grapes also goes back to the soil. The wine-buyer shakes 

* This belief was crystallized into law during the years of the eighteenth century 


when the Marquis of Pombal ruled Portugal. Any Douro grower discovered using fer- 
tilizer on his property was liable to fine and imprisonment. 
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his head at all these practices, but most producers smile when they 
see three litres of wine where there were two before, and their land 
in continuous production. But even tho a high percentage of Port 
comes from vines thus stimulated, famous Ports have never come 
from properties managed in this manner. It is one of the cases 
where man has not been able to improve on Nature. 

Climate is no less important than soil in its effects upon the 


Fig. 3. A well-cared-for vineyard in the vicinity of Pinhio, where the best Ports are 
produced. The trees in the double row of the left foreground are olives, and they mack 
a property line in the traditional manner. Collection of the Instituto do Vinho do Porto 


chemical processes which take place in the formation of grape 
sugars. Again the Alto Douro is distinguished, for its climate is 
quite as individual as its soil. The effective shelter of the thousand- 
foot walls of the Douro valley produces a climate not only different 
from that of the surrounding highlands, but also different from the 
rest of Portugal. Winter rains and a summer dry season character- 
ize it, but the summer is not as completely dry as the southern one, 
and both winter and summer are considerably warmer and drier 
than on the northern upland or littoral. Grapes thus have time and 
ample warmth for ripening, and there are occasional summer rains 
to refresh the foliage and help fill the fruit. There is no need of such 
extreme measures as plucking the foliage or throwing dust on the 
clusters to prevent evaporation of precious moisture, as in drier 
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parts of the Mediterranean, nor need the Douro inhabitants resort 
to the production of Vinho Verde, or ‘‘green-grape wine,’’ as in 
Portugal north of the Douro, where because of the cool summer 
grapes rot before they can ripen. The amount of moisture under 
average conditions and the quality of the sunlight are ideal for the 
production of a sweet grape. Typical atmospheric conditions in the 
vicinity of Regoa bear some resemblance to those of the Bordeaux 
region in France, where the grapes grown also attain a high sugar 
content. A typical summer day is hot, but a slight haze often per- 
vades the atmosphere. No day is without sunlight, but the days of 
continued burning heat which viticulturists fear are rare. Tempera- 


tures of over 100°F. are recorded on many summer days because | 


the high valley walls restrict the movement of air. Even a few days 
of 120° are encountered each year, but one must not assume, as 
some writers do, a ‘‘torrid’’ summer on the strength of occasional 
maxima. The diurnal range during summer averages 60°F, and the 
hours of intense heat per day are few. One sleeps under a blanket 
at Regoa in July. 

Climate varies from east to west in the region, hence wines 
differ under climatic conditions as well as under those of soil. The 
extreme western portion of the district is fairly humid, but pro- 
gressively drier terrain succeeds it on the Kast.* The poorer wines 
come from the Baixo Corgo,* or the humid portion, where there is 
a little too much rain to produce the best Port grapes. The fruit 
fills with water and has thus a lower percentage of sugar. The best 
Port vineyards are found in the intermediately dry region of 
Pinhao and Tua, where the grapes remain small and sweet, and yet 
do not dry on the vine. 

The differences in humidity are very evident in the practices of 
cultivation in the two areas. In the vicinity of Pinhao the vines are 
planted a yard or more from each other, and are pruned rigorously. 
Every winter a circular trench is dug about the roots of each vine to 
entice precipitation within the plant’s reach. The earth is given two, 
or even three turnings a season to preserve a mulch, and no inter- 


* Average annual rainfall: 


Observatério Central Meteorolégico, Lisbon, Annals of 1934. Papelaria Fernandes, Lisbon, 
1935. 


*“below the Corgo.” The Corgo is a tributary of the Douro. 
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culture is engaged in. Around Regoa practices show little similarity 
to those of Pinhao. Trenches are seldom dug; the vine is allowed ; 
more branch, even tho it is planted closer to another than it would be 
at Pinhao; one cultivation may do; and cabbages or maize often 
keep the vines an unhealthful company. Every practice is adjusted 
to the greater amount of rainful here. More exacting demands on 
the soil, as well as the heavier rainfall in the Baixo Corgo result in 
the production of a poorer grape than at Pinhao. 


Fig. 4. A vintage scene in the Pinhio region. Most of the workers are uplanders : 
down for the occasion. Women and children gather the clusters, and men transport 
them to the “lagares,” or pressing vats. Musicians traditionally accompany the carriers 
to lighten their task. Having carried grapes al] day, these men will also work all night 
at tramping, or “pressing” the juice out of the fruit. Collection of the Instituto do Vinho 
do Porto 


A serious problem to the growers in the Douro region comes in A 
the fluctuation of the weather from year to year. One may describe 
normal conditions, but very seldom is the ‘‘normal’’ approached in 
any one year, and the range of fluctuation is great. Cold, wet sea- 
sons, like the one of 1936, when freezing temperatures ran into 
June, are likely to succeed hot, dry ones, and vice versa. Or heavy 
spring storms in an otherwise normal year may strip the vines at 
the time they are coming into leaf. The probabilities that a given 
property will produce good wine years in succession are extremely f 
low. There may be, and have been, years without a good wine in the 
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whole region; there are years when only a few properties produce 
‘‘vintage’’ material; and there are years when nearly all the good 
quintas in the region have vintage wines. 

The result of this uncertainty is reflected in the peculiar organi- 
zation of the Douro wine trade. Because production was, from the 
first, for a far-off market, which in its ignorance of the vicissitudes 
in vineyard cultivation demanded a wine of always uniform quality, 
the practice of blending the wines arose. By blending one means that 
the wines of a poor year are improved by the addition of vary- 
ing amounts of wines of good years. It is the one very important con- 
tribution of the English to the manufacture of Port, and it is in this 
task that the art of the Porto wine-taster is revealed. It is his job 
to combine the many wines that go into Ports, and if he is accom- 
plished he can reproduce identically any one of the advertised types 
of his company from always different base wines. In a way he over- 
comes the difficulties of an environment, for he makes saleable 
certain wines that otherwise would find little market where they are 
sent. 

Fluctuation in the quality of wines further influences the land 
tenure in the region. The large shippers, contrary to their habit in 
other wine regions, prefer not to undertake vineyard management, 
but confine their activities to preparation and sale alone. During 
bad years or good they are not committed to take care of a given 
property, but they may buy where they wish, and thus maintain 
their types as closely as possible. A few of the companies own 
quintas, but rather than have one large property they have several 
—located in different parts of the region. If they have chosen varied 
enough exposures they are thus insured against a complete set of 
poor wines. But the bulk are small properties of individual owner- 
ship, each man taking a risk on his year. In a good one he may 
‘‘clean up,’’ with his wine at $75.00 a cask, and in the more frequent 
poor years, when his wine sells at a tenth of that, he may make 
enough to live on. 

Slope, thru its two functions, exposure and drainage, is inti- 
mately associated with climate in its effects upon the quality of the 
Port grape. All of the cultivated part of the Douro region is in 
slope, an ideal condition for any wine country, because vines 
demand a quick, efficient drainage for their best development. The 
slopes are generally steep, so every hillside is terraced—the width 
of the terrace and the height of its wall varying according to the 
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pitch of the slope. These terraces are obviously necessary construc- 
tions which serve three purposes: first, they keep the bit of flaky soil 
cover from creeping downhill; second, they catch and make effective 
use of the precipitation that falls; and third, they keep the water- 
table at a constant depth.® Terracing, however, will not make every- 
where a prized vineyard. The terrain near the river has so gentle a 
slope and so high a water table that terracing is impracticable, while 
the upper slopes or hilltops suffer from too effective drainage. Port 
grapes thus come only from the middle sections of the slopes within 
the vine region. The Portuguese government, anxious to protect a 
profitable industry, has recognized this fact so far as to promulgate 
a law prohibiting anyone to label as Port, wine taken from grapes 
grown below 70 meters or above 500 meters above sea level. One 
questions the advisability of applying so rigid a classification over 
so large and so varied a region, but the law points out eloquently 
the axiom that all the good wine comes from the middle slopes. 
Exposure in part compensates for the variability of the climate, 
for accordingly as they are situated grapes may be perfect or near 
failures in a given season. Somewhat over half the region has south- 
facing slopes, and somewhat less than half looks northward. During 
the first few decades of Port production cultivators felt that the 


vine was fitted best to a southern exposure in the region, so they. 


limited planting to the northern banks of the river. When the 
demand for Port grew, however, and the more promising portions 
of the northern bank were occupied, hardy newcomers experimented 
on the southern bank. When finally in one of the ‘‘dry”’ years it was 
recognized that the wine from the south bank was finer than that of 
the north bank the tabu was dispelled. Ever since the north and 


5 The old “national” vine, which was the one planted almost exclusively before the 
phylloxera epidemic in Europe, was especially well adapted to terrace cultivation. Its 
roots grew straight downward and had few feeders. It thus reached the water table and 
the zone of fresh rock, and altho it fed slowly, it was always taking nourishment. 

The phylloxera years were followed by the planting of California vines, which 
today form the predominate stock. The roots of these vines spread close to the sur- 
face, and do not attain any depth. Their tendency is to feed the grape by spurts, and 
not in the steady fashion of the old vine. Adjustment to drainage is thus not as per- 
fect as it once was, and many say that no really excellent wine has been produced since 
1878, when the phylloxera came. 

Another effect of the introduction of the California vine has been an increased use 
of fertilizers. This plant in health demands more of the minor minerals composing the 
Douro soil than the old vine did. The phylloxera thus has been among the agents helping 
to break down the dictum about fertilizers. 
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south bank vineyards have alternated in the production of the best 
wines of the year. In reality it is not a simple matter of south or 
north facing slope, but also to what degree the slope may be facing 
east or west of the dominant alignment. For each quinta on the Port 
slopes there is a special type of weather best suited to its exposure. 
That the optimum weather conditions do not occur every year, or 
even every other year, is obvious. The vineyard planter picks his 
number and hopes that the wheel will favor him, but like other 
gamblers, he more often takes a consolation than the grand prix. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE INDUSTRY 


The production of Port of average quality is a time-consuming 
and labor-absorbing process. From the moment when a vineyard is 
first planned to the time when the bottle or cask leaves the Gaia 
warehouse, the demands upon manual labor are great. One hardly 
can accuse the industry of backward technique, for if any shortcuts 
were attempted the wine produced would not be Port. The con- 
struction and maintenance of the thousands of terraces on the 
steep hillsides is obviously a task for hand work, but even in the 
cultivation there is no substitute. Every terrace must be prepared, 
fertilized, and cultivated by hand, and every plant must be pruned 
and sprayed. The ripe grapes must be picked by hand, and trans- 
ported on human heads to the vats during the vintage, and even the 
pressing cannot be done mechanically. The juice must be pressed 
out in the ancient manner of tramping by foot, because a mechanical 
press, by breaking the seeds, adds too large a quantity of tannin to 
the wine. 

If one adds the work that is represented in the ten years of 
tasting, blending, and correction that it takes to produce a mediocre 
Port, or in the twenty-five to thirty that a good Port requires, and 
the interest on the investment over the period of aging, a litre of 
Port should be fairly expensive. If one calculated in North Ameri- 
can or even in North European standards, the price would be 
prohibitive to all but a few. 

One of Port’s early advantages, however, was the low price at 
which it could be set down in its market. But at that time not so 
much care was given to the wine’s preparation as now, and the 
Douro gave cheap transportation that could not be matched by other 
specialized districts. Nevertheless the low original price of the 
wine has continued to the present day because of the low cost of its 
ingredients. The reasons are several, but chief among them are the 
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extreme cheapness of labor and the tendency of the region to 
overproduce. 

Altho the English and other subsequently acquired markets have 
been admirably developed, there never has been, for a heavy wine 
of the Port type, quite market enough to absorb all that might be 
produced in the Port region. Many practicable vineyard locations to 
this day are vacant, and so former vineyards stand completely 
abandoned.° 

Portugal has many regions where wine is produced, but a rela- 
tively limited national consumption. Wine is literally cheaper than 
good water. Consequently, whenever there was any possibility of 
profit, vineyard entrepreneurs were lured into the Port region and 
Douro wines tended to approach other Portuguese wines in their 
low prices. 

In addition few alternatives exist for the quinta owner who finds 
the price offered for his wine consistently below the point where 
he can make a decent profit. Olives, almonds, figs, and wheat are 
other crops adapted to the climatic conditions. Wheat on such 
terrain would be ridiculous even in Portugal, and almonds and figs 
are now no more profitable than the vine itself. In the last few years 
olive groves in the eastern parts of the region have yielded much 
better returns than vineyards, but olive trees take some thirty 
years to come into full bearing so they are beyond the means of the 
average landowner in the region. Everyone feels that olive plant- 
ings are made for the next generation, and refers to olives as a ‘‘rich 
man’s crop.’’ Hence they are limited to the property lines where 
they were planted long ago as boundary markers, and every man 
wishes he had more. 

Small holders, as elsewhere in Portugal, are tempted to get the 
utmost out of their soil.and provide themselves with an alternative 
in interculture, especially that of maize. But what is an apparent 
gain is always a loss, for the quality of the wine is unfailingly in- 
ferior under such conditions. 

A few bottoms unsuited to vines become vegetable gardens, and 
a few orange and loquat trees grow in favored spots, but elsewhere, 
on lower, upper and middle slopes alike, vines are the only cultiva- 
tion. The Douro is a one-crop region par-excellence not only because 
the vine is so well suited to the environment, but because other 
possible undertakings are by nature more risky than grape culture. 


* For one reason or another some owners never replanted after the phylloxera had 
destroyed their vines. 
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Thus there is little flexibility in production, and without flexibility 
the return over a period of years is likely to be low. 

The owner in the Port zone hopes for a vintage year to bring 
up his average, but the man who is located too high or too low on 
the slopes cannot even look forward to that. He relies upon a small 
yearly return from the sale of his wine for the manufacture of 
‘‘aguardente,’’ or brandy, which is used liberally in the preparation 
of Port, or he makes ‘‘Douro Claret,’’ which is held in ill repute 
locally as well as abroad. Brandy manufacture is a regional adap- 
tation to the demand of Port,’ but the market has been highly 
competitive, because much other Portuguese wine is also good for 
nothing but the distillation of brandy, and any brandy can be used 
in Port making. The profit made by non-Port growers of the region 
is about the same as that made on a similar enterprise anywhere in 
Portugal, and the other ingredient of the wine is thus provided at a 
low price. The fact that growers who can produce nothing but 
aguardente persist on the Douro, shows how unchangeable is the 
vine tradition in the region. 

If the present profit of the grower is small, the share of labor 
is even smaller. Altho it is used liberally and exactingly there 
always has been an unfailing supply at ridiculously meagre wages. 
Like the entrepeneur, the Portuguese laborer has to consider the 
competition of all his compatriots. In a land where every-day bread 
and rice and a weekly portion of fish are the fare, and where peas- 
ants in shoes are a rarity, the wage cannot be high. The laborer 
who has a year-round job in the district earns six to eight escudos 
(25 to 35 cents) a day. (And the eight-hour day has not yet been 
heard of in rural Portugal!) Seasonal laborers accept even less. 
The neighboring province of Beira and Tras-os-Montes, among the 
poorest districts in poor Portugal, send down eager hordes during 
vintage or cultivating time. When, a few years ago, the scale of the 
Galician was even lower than that of the Minhoto or Beiran, 
seasonal labor came across from Spain. The cheapest hands to be 
had always seem to appear in the Port district. 

The lot of the laborer also might be a better one if there were 
any other activity in the immediate region to give scale. But the 
proletarian opportunities in the Douro region are limited to that 

* Port contains about five parts Douro wine and one part aguardente. The brandy 
originally was added to enable the wine to carry in shipment, but now it serves the 


triple function of strengthening it, permitting it to be carried, and arresting fermenta- 
tion (to preserve the wine’s natural sweetness). 
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of cultivating the vines and loading the wine into the little boats 
that go westward on the river. Every cask goes directly down the 
Douro from the quinta to Vila Nova de Gaia, where most of the 
elaborate treatment of the wine is done. All of the warehousing 
activity, the preparation for foreign shipment, the manufacture of 
barrels, and such activities take place at Gaia and Porto. The towns 
of the region, because of their atrophied functions, are little more 
than villages. They harbor no industry, and have a minimal relation 


Fig. 5. A loaded “rabelo” bound upstream on the Douro. The long tiller is essential 
in navigating rapids when the boat is going downstream, for a quick response to its rudder 
often saves a boat from going on the rocks. When the wind fails on an upstream trip 


all of the numerous crew are needed to tow the load. Collection of the Instituto do 
Vinho Porto 


to the quintas. The opportunities for a worker are thus exceedingly 
limited in the region itself, and his remuneration suffers from local 
as well as more remote influences. 

The one remaining factor in the low price of Port is that of 
transportation. Since the 1880’s a railroad has run the length of the 
Douro valley, so the picturesque sailboats no longer have a mo- 
nopoly on the trade. But they still exist. In fact one may see tens of 
the oriental-looking ‘‘rabelos’’ pass Regoa every day, laboring up- 
stream against the stiff current, or gliding swiftly down. The rail- 
road has not been able to improve upon the rates offered by the 
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boats, so the two now share the trade. Quintas located on the 
railroad’s side of the river habitually use rail shipment, and those 
across the river use boats all the way to Gaia in preference to 
ferrying, then transshipping to rail. 

The rabelos have remained a commercial proposition for two 
reasons; first, because of the low wages of the men needed to operate 


Fig. 6. Casks of wine on the way to a river landing. The common method of local 
transportation in the Douro is by ox-cart. The strange head-pieces take the place of 
the “cangas” or yokes which are used elsewhere in Portugal, because in this hilly region 
a yoke about the neck of the animals would choke them. With the head-piece the 


thrust of the load is placed entirely on the horns. Collection of the Instituto do Vinho 
do Porto 


them; second, because natural conditions enable them to make quick 
trips without the use of auxiliary power. During winter and spring, 
when shipments of new wine are made downstream, the river is 
high, the current strong, and the wind from the east, so loaded boats 
soon reach their destination. During the summer months, when the 
current is slack, and when west winds blow frequently into the lows 
of the Spanish Meseta, the heavier loads (return casks) are carried 
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upstream under sail.* When the winds fail the crews take to the 
towpaths constructed along the stream, for next to the wind men 
are the cheapest method of locomotion. 

Somewhat less than half the wine shipped goes on the river, but 
the quantity is large enough so that one correctly may assume that 
river navigation has kept shipping rates low. 

The importance of the low cost of production cannot be exag- 
gerated. The fact that Port firms, because of low wages, small 
profits, and cheap transportation rates, can buy their wines at 
comparatively low prices becomes a cumulative advantage. The 
investment is low, and the carrying cost of interest over the long 
period that the wine must be stored and treated is also low. When 
his product is finally ready for sale the Porto shipper is in a posi- 
tion where he could undersell any possible foreign imitator, even 
if it were found that Douro wines could be successfully reproduced 
elsewhere, as for instance in California. As it is he is able to com- 
pete favorably in the broader market for all fortified wines, and 
he undoubtedly takes a share of that trade that would not be his 
under different circumstances. 


Tue Is Nor Bricut 


With all of their present advantages, however, the commercial 
prospects of the Porto shippers are not very encouraging. They 
have not been good during the decade. Wine is a luxury in any but 
its most crude forms, and as such it suffers not only increased tax- 
ation but decreased consumption in times of economic stress. Thus 
in recent years the Porto firms have seen prices mount with no 
benefit to them, for they have been absorbed in foreign and domestic 
liquor taxes, in tariffs, and in Portuguese taxes on industries. 

The situation in England, which has been and still is the prin- 
cipal market for Port,® is an especially trying one. Middle class 

5 Statistics of the Observatério Central Meteorolégico, Lisbon, show that west winds 
are three times more frequent than any other wind in the Douro region in the period 


from April to October. East winds have a like preponderance in the winter months. 
*The 1935 exports were divided in the following percentages: 


Norway, Sweden, Denmark ..............cccccssecsceccessecesens 98 
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families which used to keep cellars well stocked with the best Ports 
now are constrained to buying seldom and poorly, partly because 
they now live in cellarless apartments, and more because they no 
longer have the means to buy with. Coupled with this has been an 
inducement to buy ‘‘Empire’’ wines, because the agreements of 
a few years ago accorded them even more favorable treatment 
on the English market than the Portuguese had. Port firms at the 
moment are struggling against odds in England, where the last few 
years have seen a notable diminution of comsumption."° 

France, one of the great wine producers in the world, paradoxi- 
cally has been the second consumer of Port. But in France there 
is even less room for hope than in England. Port wines now enter 
France by quarterly quotas, which promise to be lessened rather 
than augmented. Frenchmen now find an increasingly large range 
of aperitifs which use national wines, not Port as a base. As the 
adjustment to internal supply becomes more perfect Port wine 
will be more excluded.” ; 

Brazil, which has an important Portuguese population, and 
consequently is a market for a surprising number of Portuguese 
products, used to consume a large amount of Port prepared as 
quinquina and vermouth. It was once the third best customer Portu- 
gal had for its wines. Now, however, the necessity of bargaining 
for trade has also introduced the quota idea, and Port finds com- 
petitors in wines like French Burgundy. Brazilian imports have 
declined strikingly in the past few years, and shippers seem pessi- 
mistice about retrieving their lost trade.” 

Just as great have been the declines in the German market, 
where Port was one of the first things for which ‘‘ersatz’’ could 
be found, and in other quarters, if there is less room for pessimism, 
there is little more for hope. The Scandinavian countries and the 
Netherlands now operate on strict quota bases, and the miscellane- 
ous markets were long ago developed to their peaks. 

Of the sales in miscellaneous markets about three-fourths are 
made in the tropical regions, where strong wine finds favor among 
those who consider alcohol an antidote for the lassitude occasioned 
by monotonous heat. The sales are in small quantities and among a 
widely scattered clientéle, but they contribute an appreciable in- 
crement to the trade, and promise to continue constant as long as 

” British import, 1929: 27,765,300 litres; 1935, 18,477,614 litres 


"French import, 1932: 16,886,930 litres; 1935: 10,714,969 litres 
* Brazilian import, 1929: 1,989,080 litres; 1935: 373,295 litres 
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white people remain in the equatorial lands. The English and Portu- 
guese colonies, where the people have a tradition for the wine, are 
the most important of this group of buyers. 

Portugal itself does not figure noticeably in the list of consumers 
of Port. Of the 38,000,000 litres sold annually it is estimated that 
about 700,000 (1.8%) are taken in Portugal. Not only is the country 
so flooded with wine that the small amount of Port produced is 
scarcely noticeable, but it is much too poor to buy the carefully 
prepared product that finds a market ou ‘lie outside. The nearest 
that the average Portuguese comes to tasting Port is in drinking 
the aguardente that is prepared from the remains of the grapes 
already pressed to make wine. Until the price of Port approaches 
that of other local wines Portugal will be the poorest customer for 
its own product. 

The future thus promises neither growth for the firms which 
trade in Port nor great prosperity for the region which depends 
on their organization. One can see small hope for the expansion 
of the present output because any increase in the present insignifi- 
cant trade to our own country” will be amply compensated for 
by losses in other countries. There is little chance that the present 
poor standard of living will rise, or that the area of vine cultivation 
will appreciably increase. A gradual diminution of vineyard acre- 
age is more likely—resulting not only from economic pressure but 
from an avowed policy of discouragement by the Portuguese gov- 
ernment, which has undertaken to regulate the amount and the 
quality of the wine produced. The overproduction problem momen- 
tarily has been solved by the Casa do Douro, the supervising body, 
by arbitrarily limiting the amount of must that can be treated as 
Port. In 1934 and 1935 27,500,000 litres were treated each year. 
When one compares this with the exportation, which totalled ap- 
proximately 38,000,000 litres each year, he sees that stock depletions 
promise better prices in the future, and somewhat higher profits to 
those who are fortunate enough to remain. 

Higher prices must not be interpreted as meaning prosperity 
for the Douro, for two-fifths of the former producers of Port have 
been excluded from the sale of their wines by the arbitrary limita- 
tion,’ but they still remain in the region. The fortunate few whose 
quintas remain Port quintas will improve their positions, but the 
now more numerous producers of aguardente and Douro Claret 


"Import into the United States, 1935: 252,736 litres 
* Total production in 1929: 45,000,000 litres approximately 
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will be worse off than before. No amount of limitation can improve 
the status of the group as a whole. The Port industry is somewhere 
between a static and a declining state. 


A Magsor Inpustry 1n PortuGau 


Even if its position is declining relatively, the manufacture and 
export of Port wine remains one of the most important activities 
in Portugal. It is one of the country’s most valuable manufactures, 
and it furnishes easily the largest export from a nation which has 
difficulty in maintaining its trade balance. Sardines and cork help 
to pay for the imports of dried cod that Portugal eats, the cloth 
that it wears, and the coal that it burns, but Port bears by far the 
greatest part of the burden of making exports and imports bal- 
ance.’> Portugal introduced itself centuries ago into the European 
trade world with Port, and its problem at the very moment seems 
to be that of keeping its imports down to what Port ean pay for. 

Port’s influence has not ceased with its simple addition to the 
trade balance sheets. Its indirect effects upon the economic life of 
the country have been no less striking than its preponderance in 
the export trade. Foreign capital was first enticed into Portugal 
for the development of the wine industry, because Portugal had 
little of its own, but once comfortably settled there its spread into 
other branches of Portuguese commercial activity was inevitable. 
Thus one finds English, French, and Belgian investment in every 
corner of the Portuguese economic structure. From its beginnings 
in the wine trade foreign money found out cork and resin, it de- 
veloped mines, built factories and railways, and installed every 
public utility in Portugal. Outside capital undoubtedly would have 
discovered Portugal without Port’s introduction, but the process 
of development would have been considerably delayed in this re- 
mote country of little indigenous resource. 

More evident and more impressive is Port’s influence upon the 
life of Northern Portugal. Porto, little before the wine trade began, 
is now one of two cities in the country. The shallow harbor of the 
Douro estuary and the treacherous sand bar which guards its mouth 

* Exports from Portugal, by value, 1933: 


2,113,695.00 


Statesman’s Yearbook, 1935 
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were designed not to attract ships, but to keep them away—as 
indeed they did until it was found that Porto harbor was the most 
convenient point for loading the sought for wine. The city’s future 
was determined from the time that the first casks of Port left it, 
for it was assured a monopoly on the export of Douro wines by its 
position at the mouth of the river. Its activity was not limited to 
a regulation of the wine trade, however, because as the point of 
loading Port it became also a place for unloading ships’ return 
cargoes. Porto, the former fishing village and ferry landing, became 
an entrepot. Not only were barrels and other articles needed by the 
wine firms landed there, but increasing quantities of English tex- 
tiles manufactured metals, machinery, and coal. O Porto was in- 
deed ‘‘the port’’ for northern and central Portugal. 

In time suggestion prompted the establishment of factories to 
turn out some of the articles which hitherto had formed the return 
cargoes. Portuguese cooperages now turn out the formerly im- 
ported barrels, as one certainly would expect, but factories for 
textiles and metal goods, inspired by the imported patterns and 
aided by the incoming fuel, have been started and are expanding 
in the vicinity of Porto. Importing houses found the establishment 
of Portuguese factories only a logical step, and goods are now being 
manufactured which might have been introduced only recently had 
it not been for Port. 

One can follow the influence of the wine exporting industry 
upon Portuguese economic life further and onto more controversial 
ground. There is no need of that, however, to convince one that 
Port has made significant contributions to the national wealth of 
its homeland, and that it has kept it in contact with the world. Portu- 
gal in some measure may be consoled for its striking lack of the 
resources upon which modern civilization is founded, by its posses- 
sion of the spot of soil and climate which produces its famous wine. 
It is very fitting that ‘‘Port’’ commences the name ‘‘Portugal.”’ 
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AN APPROACH TO MAP STUDY 


ELIZABETH DUDLEY 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


‘*Can geography be taught as part of social studies?’’ This is 
a question often raised. Perhaps a report of how one group began 
to learn about maps will be a help in answering it. 

It is the responsibility of the lower grades to see to it that chil- 
dren’s original exposure to maps is so real and clearly understood 
that work with them afterwards will be a pleasure. Our work in 
social studies, centering around a study of our own community, 
offered an excellent opportunity for a beginning in this study. This ~ 
was third grade, so few of the children had yet taken any interest 
in maps, tho a few knew something about automobile road maps. 

Since the children came from all sections of the city and suburbs 
we began by trying to locate their homes in relation to the school. 
With chalk on the classroom floor the children started a very simple 
map. They drew the streets around the school and a few of the main 
streets leading down town and to the suburbs. From clay they made 
tiny models of their own homes, painted them, and using these main 
streets as guides, placed their homes about where they thought they 
belonged. This took many days as most of the children were brought 
to school in ears and had not noticed what streets they took, or in 
what directions they had driven. Many children had to be reminded 
day after day to notice street signs and right or left hand turns 
before they could finally trace the route with a tiny toy car on the 
map, and place their homes correctly. Since this was all quite new, 
we made directions on the map correspond with actual directions. 

Finding out more about our community led to several trips. The 
first of these was to a near-by lighthouse, from the top of which we 
had an excellent view of the harbor, coast line and vicinity of our 
school. Several additions to the floor map were made as a result of 
that trip and others to such places as post office and fire station. As 
experience in noticing streets grew, the children realized they would 
need to make several changes in their map; buildings had to be 
moved, streets erased and put in better relationship. By this time 
they had covered the chalk lines with white poster paint so that the 
buildings could be picked up every night and the floor swept without 
having the lines destroyed, but even these lines were readily washed 
off if changes were necessary. 
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For several weeks the work carried on in this way, with all streets 
going on by guesswork,—this building was about here, that street 
about there. Only when, inevitably, arguments arose as to the placing 
of things, did it seem wise to begin to discuss scale. Several of our 
group walked to school from North Avenue and knew that it is a 
mile, so we measured that distance and found that we were using 
two feet to a mile. The next point was to see how nearly the rest of 
the map fitted that scale. To check on this we planned together a 
trip down town and around a large square back to school, about ten 
miles in all. Each child took a pencil and a paper telling what dis- 
tances we wanted to measure, and in groups of four or five to a car 
with fathers and mothers acting as chauffeurs, we set out. At each 
of the main streets that we had on our map the cars stopped while 
the driver helped the children figure out from the speedometer how 
far they had been since the previous stop. Back at school again the 
class enjoyed checking on their map and erasing when necessary. 
Surprisingly few changes had to be made, but now there was no 
need to argue. It was fixed to everyone’s satisfaction. After that the 
children measured distances whenever they went on an excursion 
so that new streets and buildings could be accurately placed. 

Later one of the children complained because his home was so 
far away it couldn’t be placed on the map, and he did wish we could 
make one on a smaller seale so there would be room for it. A group 
decided to try it in another part of the room using only one foot to 
a mile. They found it was quite a simple thing to do. This time it 
was drawn on brown wrapping paper and for the first time we 
discussed directions. One child knew that we needed a ‘‘ thing like a 
compass’’ pointing North, so he drew it in the corner of the map, 
using a real compass as guide. Then we picked the paper up and 
turned it different ways, finding that with this sign as a guide it 
could be turned any way and still be accurate. It was called to their 
attention, that altho North is usually at the top of a map, it is not 
always so, and one needs to look for the compass sign. 

Everything so far had been group work, and only after this much 
had been accomplished did we try individual maps. Each child then 
decided what scale he would use for his own map, most of them 
choosing one or two inches to a mile. By this time they were so 
familiar with the distances they had measured on their trips that 
there were very few who needed any help. Many children went ahead 
putting in more streets than we had used on the floor map. Then 
for the first time the group was shown a map of the entire city. 
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Reading it then was easy, and fun, too. By this time the idea of 
seale had sufficient meaning for them so that measuring on any map 
was not too difficult. In fact, finding distances between places on the 
big wall maps became a popular pastime. 

It should be made clear that all this map work covered a period 
of many weeks during which the class was finding out much more 
about the community than just how the streets lie. The slow growth 
of the big map during our visits to dairy, ice cream factory, pumping 
station, ete., was the factor that made it real to the children. They 
were never told where to put a street or building, or corrected 
except by each other if mistakes were made. It all grew from first 
hand experiences. Toy cars and trains on the map made it an in- 
teresting play center and much of the learning of streets and direc- 
tions was incidental to this play. The entire experience proved to be 
a satisfactory way of helping children to understand maps, and of 
emphasizing the geography side of the social studies program. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO GEOGRAPHY WAS 
TAUGHT “EVEN TO FEMALES” 


The following amusing paragraph is from the introduction to 
‘*A Modern Atlas,’’ by John Pinkerton, published in 1818: ‘‘Geog- 
raphy is a study so universally instructive and pleasing that it has, 
for nearly a century, been taught even to females, whose pursuits 
are foreign from serious researches. In the trivial conversations of 
the social circle, in the daily avidity of the occurrences of the times, 
pregnant indeed above all others with rapid and important changes, 
that affect the very existence of states and empires, geography has 
become an habitual resource to the elegant female, as well as the 
proud philosopher.’’ 
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CONSERVATION IN UTAH, A SEMI-ARID REGION 


NORAH E. ZINK 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Nationwide attention has been called to the lack of conserva- 
tion in our semi-arid regions. From time to time suggestions have 
been made as to the proper use of these areas of light, unreliable 
rainfall, but it has taken disastrous floods, great dust storms, wide 
destruction of fertile lands and large-scale movements of people 
from these regions to bring a realization that their use should dif- 
fer from that of more humid areas, and that solutions to their prob- 
lems also will differ materially. 

Our semi-arid lands may roughly be located as lying west of the 
100th meridian. Not only all of the Great Plains are a part of this 
vast semi-arid domain but much of the Colorado Plateau and the 
Great Basin are also included. The state of Utah has an average 
rainfall of about twelve inches, and at least half of the state may be 
classified as semi-arid (Fig. 1). 

Conservation carries a different meaning in various parts of the 
country. A resident of the South thinks of land drainage, flood pre- 
vention, and soil erosion work. In the north-central states it proba- 
bly is definitely associated with the reclamation of cut-over lands; 
on the plains, with restoration of plant cover. In the semi-arid re- 
gions of the Great Basin, the term means saving and increasing the 
water supply. 

Bernard De Voto has said of the West, ‘‘in the end as in the 
beginning, a dry land so that all problems returned to the master 


problem of how to get enough water on land for which there could 
never be water enough.”’ 


INCREASING THE AVAILABLE SUPPLY OF WATER 


Water, there, is the greatest natural resource. Only in the moun- 
tains, otherwise unsuited to agriculture, is the rainfall sufficient for 
crop production. Elsewhere, agriculture is entirely dependent upon 
special farm practices, such as irrigation and dry-farming and even 
these methods of farming are entirely dependent upon the water 
supply. Of vital importance, then, are measures which deal with the 
efficient use of the present water supply or plan to increase the 
amount available. 

The proposed increase in amount of available water will not 
directly conflict with the Government’s attempt to limit erop pro- 
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duction. Some will be used to maintain municipal supplies, some to 
stabilize power production and some to furnish supplementary 
water to land now receiving insufficient amounts or to lands without 
water, lying within irrigated districts. 

There are several ways in which this supply may be increased, 
among which are the following proposed plans. 

1. Better Methods of Irrigation. The unprecedented water short- 
ages during the last few years have resulted in improved methods 
of using water and greater cooperation among users. As early as 
February, 1934, it was recognized that Utah was facing a very seri- 
ous drought. Largely as a result of excellent cooperation among the 
water-users, in many areas of the state, normal or nearly normal 
crops were produced that year, and in other areas considerable for- 
age was raised. 

Some irrigation methods which conserve moisture are: (1) stor- 
ing all water and postponing irrigation until moisture require- 
ments of the soil demand it; or if storage facilities are not avail- 
able, practicing early spring irrigation and filling the soil to its 
maximum capacity, thus using the soil as a reservoir; (2) running 
the early flood waters over the gravel-beds above the ground-water 
basins in those regions where pumping is practiced; (3) removing 
weeds and cleaning ditches and canals early in the spring in order 
to prevent undue loss from seepage; (4) rotating the use of the 
stream and having a shorter irrigating period rather than using a 
divided flow a longer time; (5) planning a cropping system that 
fits the probable available water supply in regard, both to amount 
of water and time available, thus avoiding the planting of late crops 
when late season water is not available. 

2. Diking Utah Lake. This plan for conserving available water 
is unique in that it proposes to reduce the capacity and area of an 
existing reservoir in order to increase its annual yield. 

Utah Lake, a small fresh-water lake in the central part of the 
state, has been compared to a huge shallow evaporation dish. Water 
evaporates from the lake at an average of nearly 4 feet a year. In 
years of low run-off as much as 75 per cent of the total inflow to the 
lake is lost by evaporation, leaving only 25 per cent available to 
canals which divert water from the lake. In order to reduce the 
large evaporation losses a dike 514 miles long is to be built cutting 
off the southern arm of the lake. The water saved will provide an 
additional water supply for about 50,000 acres of land already 
under irrigation in Salt Lake County. 
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Fig. 1. Rainfall map. From map by U. 8. Weather Bureau 

Fig. 2. The Two Drainage Basins in Utah. (After Physiographic Diagram by A. K. 
Lobeck.) 

Fig. 3. Forage Depletion on the Present Range. Courtesy, U. S. Forest Service 

Fig. 4. Erosion on Utah Range Lands. Courtesy, U. S. Forest Service 


3. Diking Great Salt Lake. In order to secure an adequate supply 
of water for industrial use and perhaps add a supplementary sup- 
ply for irrigation it has been suggested that a dike be built across 


Great Salt Lake changing part of the lake into a large fresh-water 
reservoir. 
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Two plans for such work have been presented. The larger proj- 
ect contemplates the building of dikes about 1214 miles in length, 
connecting the southern shore, two large islands, and Promontory 
Point, isolating about 430 square miles of water which would be 
freshened in a period of about five years by water from Bear River 
and the Wasatch Mountains. The smaller project would barricade 
only the southeast portion of the lake, comprising approximately 
146 square miles, and divert to it the flow from Weber River. In 
either case the water in the reservoir would be maintained at a 
slightly higher level than in the salt lake and the heavier salt water, 
probably aided by pumps, would pass thru submerged gates into 
this lake. 

Because the water supply in Great Salt Lake is insufficient at 
present to supply evaporation and to keep such a lake filled, this 
plan has not been carried out. 

4. Diverting Water from the Colorado River Basin. The state of 
Utah is naturally divided into two almost equal areas, the Great 
Basin at the west, and the Colorado Plateau System on the east 
(Fig. 2). The narrow fertile strip lying just west of the Wasatch 
Mountains and Plateau Escarpment contains the larger part of the 
irrigated area of the state and most of the people, but has a limited 
water supply. The Plateau area of higher elevation and broken re- 
lief, crossed by deeply-intrenched streams tributary to the Colorado 
River, has a small population but ample water supplies. Therefore, 
it would seem advantageous, if possible, to divert this unused water 
from the Colorado River drainage basin into streams which would 
carry it to the more densely populated oasis west of the mountains. 
This would occasion no conflict with the Colorado River Compact, 
where 714 million acre-feet of water were allocated to the four 
upper states, New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah. If Utah 
is to use any considerable portion of Colorado River water, it must 
be thru diverting it from the Green River drainage. 

Such a diversion is made already by the Strawberry River De- 
velopment, where water from the headwaters of this river, tribu- 
tary to the Colorado, is carried under the mountains thru a tunnel 
over 314 miles long and turned into the Provo River which finally 
reaches the densely populated oasis. It is now proposed to build a 
second tunnel 514 miles long to divert water from the North Fork 
of the Duchesne River into the Provo River. 

Another proposed diversion of Colorado Drainage water has 
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been suggested as feasible in Wyoming, where water from the 
Green River would be diverted into the Bear River which furnishes 
water for irrigation in the three states of Wyoming, Idaho, and 
Utah. Lands along this river have been brought to a high state of 
cultivation producing, in addition to alfalfa and hay, such special- 
ized crops as sugar beets, peas, potatoes and fruit. 

Other proposals for diversion from one basin to another have 
been made and one such project, now nearing completion, carries 
water thru a tunnel under the Wasatch Plateau from the Price 
River basin for use in central Utah. 

5. Regulating Use of Underground Water. Prior to 1935 ne was 
little regulation of underground water, which furnishes an appre- 
ciable supply of domestic, irrigation, and municipal water in the 
state. No attempt was made to limit the number of wells drilled, 
even when the supply of water was over appropriated and the drill- 
ing of new wells interfered with the flow from old wells. Consider- 
able litigation resulted. With this lack of regulation the flow of most 
wells has decreased and hundreds require pumping or have entirely 
ceased to flow. In some instances entire groups of small artesian 


~ wells which were used chiefly for culinary and stock-watering pur- 


poses have gone dry because large wells pumped for irrigation pur- 
poses have recently been sunk in the area. 

In an effort to remedy this situation the 1935 legislature enacted 
an amendment to replace the present water law stating that ‘‘all 
waters of the state whether above or under the ground are declared 
the property of the public and subject to all existing rights to the 
use thereof.’’ This law made ground water in Utah subject to the 
same laws of appropriation, distribution, and adjudication as sur- 
face waters, with regulation of their use vested in the State. 

6. Forecasting the Water Supply by Snow Surveys. In order to be 
able to determine the amount of water which probably will be avail- 
able for the succeeding irrigation season, snow-survey work on the 
higher lands of the western states should be carried on during the 
winter months. 

It has been estimated that on the high watersheds of Utah from 
60 to 90 per cent of the total precipitation falls as snow which ac- 
cumulates during the winter months and furnishes the run-off dur- 
ing the period of low precipitation in summer. Approximately 80 
per cent of the stream flow comes from about 20 per cent of the 
area of the state which lies at an elevation of 7,000 feet or more. 
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The late summer flow, upon which depends the amount of land 
which can be irrigated, is most valuable. Fifty snow courses have 
been laid out by the Agricultural College Experiment Station and 
measurements made about the first of April each year form the 
basis for forecasts. Such forecasts at the beginning of a season are 
of untold value. Farmers, stockmen, municipalities, water com- 
panies, power plants, ete., can plan for the summer. When advance 
knowledge of a threatened water shortage is available, plans for 
storage or conservation can be made, and supplemental supplies 
may be developed. 

7. Controlling Small Streams. The importance to the physical 
well-being of the people of the United States of the proper treat- 
ment and use of headwater and other smali streams is only just 
beginning to be recognized. Remedial measures should plan for 
conservation work where the rain strikes the ground, at the source 
of the rivers. 

Small streams in a semi-arid region gather the precipitation 
from the higher watersheds and carry it to the more arid but fertile 
farm lands in the valleys below. Most of the streams are small, rela- 
tively short, with steep gradients and little room for run-off stor- 
age. These streams are snow-fed and during their peak flow which 
occurs during May and June they carry from 5 to 25 times as much 
water as during their low-water flow from July to September. 
Water from these small streams is used for irrigation, power, and 
municipalities. The entire low-water flow is utilized but frequently 
the spring high water is wasted. 

Storage reservoirs, stabilizing and protective structures are of- 
fered by upstream engineering to mechanically control these small 
streams so that the natural flow is equalized, the soils on the water- 
sheds are stabilized, and protection is given against floods along 
stream channels. Where sites are available storage reservoirs very 
effectively equalize stream flow. Investigations for the purpose of 
finding such sites in Utah have recommended 88 as feasible sites. 


Cost estimates have been made and work has started on some of 
them. 


RESTORATION OF WESTERN RANGE Lannps 


Second in importance only to the necessity of conserving water 
is the need for the conservation and wise use of range lands. The 
western range has never been recognized as one of the great natural 
resources of the country. Not only its value but the consequences 
of neglect and abuse of these lands have been quite overlooked. 
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Range depletion (reduction in grazing capacity) for the entire area 
of range land in the United States averages over 50 per cent, being 
greatest on the public domain, and least on the national forests. 

In June, 1934, the Taylor Grazing Act went into operation ‘‘to 
stop injury to the public grazing lands by preventing overgrazing 
and soil deterioration, to provide for their orderly use, improve- 


Fig. 5. Eroded area near the headwaters of a small stream. (Parrish Creek.) Over- 
grazing of this area resulted in floods at the mouth of the canyon. Courtesy, U. 8. 
Forest Service. 


ment, and development, to stabilize the livestock industry depend- 
ent upon the public range and for other purposes.’’ About one-half 
of the public domain (or some 80 million acres of range lands) was 
placed in grazing districts which are being supervised by the De- 
partment of the Interior. An amendment to the bill, now pending, 
contemplates the inclusion of an additional 63 million acres. 

With the exception of a small amount of land located west of 
Great Salt Lake, all public domain of Utah (nearly one-half the 
total land area of the state) has been placed in nine grazing dis- 
tricts. Range lands of the state with 50 to 75 per cent depletion are 
severely eroded (Fig. 3). The Drouth Range Administration has 
already spent some $310,000 developing spring water and has sunk 
48 wells in the western part of the state. As yet no reseeding of 
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ranges has been carried on, but CCC workers are building trails and 
fencing lands. Cattle are confined to certain areas, but sheep, be- 
cause they have a herder, are allowed to spread out, in some places 
going into two or three districts. 

Control of the western range will eventually result in restora- 
tion of ranges to their previous carrying capacity. It is estimated, 
however, it will take 50 years to make the range capable of carrying 
the 17.3 million livestock units now found there and another 50 
years to render it capable of supporting its original capacity of 
22.5 million units. 


CHECKING ACCELERATED EROSION 


Not only has overgrazing depleted the resources of the western 
range but this destruction of the vegetative cover has resulted in 
severe erosion and de- 
structive mud flows 
(Fig. 4). Available 
data have shown that 
the most important 
factor in affecting 
erosion and run-off is 
not slope, but the 
character of the vege- 
tative cover and soil. 
Adequate proof is 
available to show that 
small overgrazed 
areas in the high wa- 
tersheds have caused 
floods which de- 
stroyed farm lands 
and buildings in sev- 
eral parts of the state 
(Fig. 5). Experi- 
ments carried on by 
the Forest Service 
show the _ beneficial 
results of proper 


Fig. 6. Farm lands devastated by mud-rock flows. : 

(Parrish Creek north of Salt Lake City.) Courtesy, U.S. Stans _ temporary 
Forest Service. non-grazing of areas. 
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The steep mountain streams of the Rocky Mountains present a 
peculiar problem for control. In recent years during heavy summer 
storms many of the mountain streams of northern Utah have been 
subject to disastrous mud-rock flows which carry sand, gravel and 
huge boulders, from the narrow canyons out on the alluvial fans 
in the valleys, filling ditches, burying roads, fences, and fertile 
fields, and destroying buildings (Fig. 6). It is the great load of 
debris rather than the large amount of water which makes the con- 
trol of such flows difficult. To check such a flood, barriers or dikes 


Fig. 7. A series of terrace-trenches. Courtesy, U. S. Forest Service 


are built across the stream to spread the water as it emerges from 
the canyon, a spillway is constructed to take care of the surplus 
water and a stilling pond is placed lower down where the finer 
material may settle. 

Such measures should be regarded as temporary remedies only. 
Each storm carries debris into the basins so that the walls must 
constantly be built higher or the basins cleaned out between storms. 
Permanent control of such smal] streams in semi-arid regions is 
dependent upon revegetation of eroded areas in the high water- 
sheds. 

Where serious erosion is taking place on steep slopes, trench 
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terraces, which serve as small reservoirs, are built, thus delaying 
run-off, preventing floods and aiding in soil stabilization and re- 
vegetation (Fig. 7). A series of contour trenches ascending the 
steep slopes in a series of steps are constructed about 25 feet apart. 
When completed they are seeded to grasses and weeds, and trees 
are set out at regular intervals. These terrace-trenches are con- 
sidered the most effective means of controlling run-off and erosion 
of the headwaters of steep mountain watersheds. 

One of the largest conservation projects now carried on by the 
Federal Government is the rehabilitation of the Navajo Indian 


Fig. 8. Accelerated erosion in one of the valleys of the Colorado Plateau. (Kanab 
Creek, southern Utah.) Courtesy, U. S. Forest Service. 


Reservation. These high plateau lands of southeastern Utah, north- 
eastern Arizona and northwestern New Mexico support a growing 
population which now numbers about 45,000 Indians. Overgrazing 
has resulted in accelerated erosion which has washed away fertile 
fields, and lowered the water table. To prevent the concentration of 
water in the larger streams, diversion dams and spreading works 
have been built and on the headwaters upstream engineering de- 
vices such as check dams, gully plugs and terrace-barriers. 
Accelerated erosion is rapidly carrying to the sea, fertile farms 
in other parts of the Colorado Drainage Basin (Fig. 8). Alluvial 
deposits laid down when streams were aggrading have been deeply 
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eut or entirely scoured out. The seriousness of the situation is 
shown by the decline of Bluff, Utah, located on the San Juan River. 
This town, once said to have the greatest per capita wealth of any 
town in the United States, has been reduced from a prosperous town 
of 600 to a tax-delinquent community of 50 persons. Overgrazing 
has reduced the carrying capacity of the range and the river has 
earried away one-half the agricultural lands. 

These fertile farms formed part of the greatly increased load 
of silt carried by the Colorado River to harass engineers at Boulder 
Dam and to form a problem of interest to Los Angeles water-users. 
Klwood Meade in speaking of the Colorado has aptly described the 
river when he said, ‘‘It is too thick to drink and too thin to plow.’’ 


PuRCHASE OF SUB-MARGINAL LANDS 


In the intermountain area some of the finest range lands were 
plowed for dry-farms. Part of this land was entirely unsuited to 
cropping, and many of the dry-farmers are now on county relief 
rolls. In order to relieve their distress, remove the menace of dust 
storms and floods, and finally to return this sub-marginal dry-farm 
land to range use for which it is best suited, the Federal Govern- 
ment is buying this land or exchanging for it more desirable farm 
lands elsewhere. 

The rehabilitation of these lands will be painfully slow. Shantz 
estimated that it required from 20 to 50 years for short grass to 
be reestablished in eastern Colorado and that in some areas it 
might require 100 years for the return of the native vegetation. 
After land has been plowed in Utah it is covered with weeds such 
as Russian thistle, mustard, sunflowers and niggerhead. Later, 
sagebrush returns and, still later, the more nutritious bunch 
grasses, weeds, and browse plants. Artificial reseeding sometimes 
helps but is expensive and usually less satisfactory than natural 
revegetation. However, it is absolutely necessary that some plant 
covering is developed, no matter what it is. 

There are two Resettlement Administration Land Purchase 
Projects in Utah. In both regions dry-farming has been tried but 
their scant average rainfall of only 11 inches is usually not sufficient 
for profitable dry-farming in Utah. 

The Widtsoe Land Use Adjustment Project comprises some 
30,000 acres in Garfield County in the southcentral part of the state. 
The short growing season (the elevation is over 7000 feet), and 
long distance from market make it an area unadapted to crop pro- 
duction. It is best suited for grazing, but the farm units of 320 
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acres are so small that cattle raising is not profitable. The land is 
to be removed from cultivation and added to the Powell National 
Forest as a grazing subdivision. This will reduce the fire hazard 
in the forest, permit the raising of supplementary winter feed for 
livestock, prevent floods which occur during the period of high 
water, and provide a much needed lambing-ground and valuable 
grazing lands. 

The Central Utah Dry-Land Agricultural Project comprises 
about 40,000 acres of land in a small valley at the south end of 
Utah Lake. In addition to insufficient rainfall the problem here is 
that of a light sandy soil too poor, or too run-down, to support dry- 
farming. It is intended to return this crop-land to grazing use also, 
in order to make the land productive again and to remove from 
the surrounding region the menace of periodic dust storms. The 
two projects will effect the removal of about fifty families. 


SELLING CONSERVATION TO THE PUBLIC 


All parts of the country face the problem of making people 
aware of the urgent need for conservation in some form. In Utah, 
this work has been carried on both by organizations and indi- 
viduals. Among the former are canal companies, sugar factories, 
groups of citizens, and the Agricultural College. The Governor 
of the State, his Drought Committee, and the State Engineer have 
constantly worked to this end. With a return to more normal rain- 
fall conditions when the need for conservation is not so easily seen, 
this work may become more difficult but must be continued. . 


Types or CoNnsERVATION 


Additional conservation plans propose (1) the protection of 
wildlife, (2) the establishment of recreational areas, (3) the pursuit 
of research, (4) reclamation of water logged and alkali lands within 
irrigated districts, (5) the administration of plans for large areas 
based on major drainage basins rather than on states, (6) the 
coordinating of land units so that pattern and size are suited to 
the type of development of the region. 

Many geographie writers such as Semple, Huntington and Hahn 
have shown the ill effects of man’s careless use in the past of his 
natural resources. Soil erosion is one of the greatest problems 
facing the country today and unless speedy action is taken the 
semi-arid region in Utah will become in fact a part of ‘‘The Great 
American Desert.”’ 
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AN EFFECTIVE PROBLEM METHOD 


WILLIAM KESSELMAN 
Oklahoma Avenue School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


For a number of years teachers of geography have been talking 
about teaching by problems. Thousands of teachers have tried it, 
but have found that they, and not the child solve the problems. The 
problem method needs no justification, pedagogical literature is 
filled with praise of its social implications. 

Some of us forget, that the child must be taught to recognize a 
problem and its elements, before he is given problems to solve. 

To teach the child to think of life and geography in terms of 
problems, the following four steps have been planned: 

1. Introduce the child to problems. 

2. Give the child the problem and the elements, then help him learn to find the 
details for its solution. 

3. Discuss the material which would raise a problem in the child’s mind by the 


presentation of certain information. 
4. Let the children find problems by extensive reading. 


Each of the above steps is given a semester. In this article the 
first part of the plan will be illustrated by the problem, ‘‘ When we 
talk about climate, what do we mean?’’ 

Adults like to name the new born child, children like to name the 
new dog or nickname their friends. Teachers of reading have capital- 
ized on this desire. They have given children stories without titles, 
and by asking the child to give the story a title, they have been able 
to motivate better comprehension. 

By a method analogous to the one used in reading, the child can 
slowly be led to the methods of problem solving. The method can 
best be illustrated by what is done. At the end of this teachers’ 
introduction is a problem which is to be mimeographed or hecto- 
graphed and distributed. 


PRESENTING THE PROBLEM 

With the mimeographed material in the hands of the child, the 
presentation is continued by asking the youngsters to recall, the time 
when they were very small boys and girls, who toddled along to the 
grocery store with their mothers. Once among the barrels and boxes, 
they would ask mother the names of this that and the other thing. 
Soon they knew something about the grocery store. 

A teacher could continue in these words, ‘‘Here we have a ques- 
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tion or a problem,—When we talk about climate, what do we mean?’’ 
Certain facts will solve this problem. One fact is discussed under 
each number. (See the problem at the end of this article.) Read 
the paragraph under number one and give it a name, if you can’t 
think of a name the first time you read the paragraph, read it over 
again. If you still can’t think of a name, skip it and go on to the 
next one. Then after you have completed the others go back to 
those you have skipped, and you will probably have a name in mind. 
Let’s see who can give the best name.’’ 

To care for individual differences such as rate of reading and 
comprehension, at the end of the problem on climate the following 
have been placed: 

1. What is a cyclone? 

2. What does humidity mean, and how do they find out how much there is? 


3. Make a rainfall map of the United States. 
4. Make a growing season map of the United States. 


To do these things the child will make use of the supplementary 
material and encyclopedias in the classroom. 


Tue Souution 1n AcTION 


About thirty minutes gives all children ample time to read and 
name the work in climate. The teacher then asks for the titles chosen 
for the first paragraph. (For brevity only one of the titles given 
by the children will be given here.) The titles are written on the 
blackboard by the teacher. As each child gives his title, he is asked 
why he has chosen it. He may quote part of the paragraph. When 
five or six titles have been listed, the teacher asks the class to choose 
the title which best fits the paragraph. Here the content of the para- 
graph is digested and absorbed thru discussion. The spirit of com- 
petition is satisfied in the attempt to be the one to have the chosen 
title. The spirit of cooperation is developed in finding the most 
fitting name. 

Each paragraph or groups of paragraphs is discussed and the 
title chosen. Let’s say the titles chosen are: 

. Growing season 

. Temperature 

. Rainfall 

. Effect of a large body of water 

. Winds change rainfall and temperature 
. How the Weather Bureau helps us 

The children can be shown that the above are the six facts which 
we talk about, when we talk about the climate of a place. These 
facts are the elements mentioned in the second step of the general 
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plan. The children can readily be shown that the wealth of details 


surrounding the skeleton facts are necessary for the solution of 
the problem.* 


PropLeM: WHEN We Asout WHat 
Do Wer Megan? 


1 


When a farmer knows there will be no more frosts, he can plant 
his seeds. The kind of seeds he plants will depend upon the number 
of days in which there will be no frosts. In and around Milwaukee 
the farmers know that they can plant those things which will ripen 
in about 160 days. Around the Gulf of Mexico the farmers can plant 
those things which need about 260 days or less to ripen. In southern 
Florida and southern California the growers can plant almost any- 
thing, because they seldom have frosts, making the growing period 
there about 365 days. The length of time in which it is possible to 
grow crops is called the growing season. 


2 
Besides having a long growing season in Florida, it is always 
quite warm there. On the New England coast, it is as cold as it is 
in Milwaukee during the winter and as warm as in the summer. In 
the Adirondack Mountains it sometimes gets to be 40° below zero. 
This is because it is so far inland and so much farther north than 
Florida. So we have some places which are very cold, some not so 
cold and some very hot. When we tell about how hot or how cold 
a place is, we tell it by giving the temperature we find there. There- 
fore in telling about climate we tell about the temperature of the 
place. 
3 


If we set out a tin can to catch the rain that fell in Milwaukee 
every time we had a rainstorm, and melted the snow every time 
there was a snowstorm, and then measured all this water without 
losing any by evaporation, we would have a tin can between thirty 
and forty inches deep. It is important to know the amount of rain 
which falls in a certain place. We cannot grow rice in the deserts 
of Arizona, altho it may be warm enough. We could not mine borax 
in the valley of California, if it rained there, as it would all be 
washed away in solution. It was the right amount of moisture in 


* Because it is necessary to use this type of presentation for a period of time, a 


series of problems like the one which follows will be presented in future editions of 
the JourNaL. 
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the air that kept the cotton fibers soft in Manchester, England, 
making possible the large textile industry. So it is important to 
know something about the rainfall for crops and industry. 


+ 

Places like northern Minnesota sometimes have temperatures as 
high as 102° in the summer and 50° below zero in the winter. But 
no places on the coast of Maine or Washington ever have such high 
temperatures during the summer because the cool winds from the 
ocean cools the land. During the winter it never gets so cold because 
the winds from the ocean are warmer than the cold land. Thus the 
ocean, or any large body of water like Lake Michigan, helps keep 
the temperature more even the year around. This climate is known 
as the ‘‘Oceanic climate.’’ Milwaukee’s climate would be more 
‘*oceanic’’ if the winds blew from the east instead of from the west 
as they do. Places like northern Minnesota are said to have a ‘‘Con- 
tinental climate.’’ 


4) 


If we were to examine the trees in an open field, we would notice 
that more branches face the east than the west. If we would watch 
a weather vane for a number of days, we would soon see that the 
winds blow from the west or southwest much of the time. 

If we examined a rainfall map of the United States, we would 
find over 60 inches of rainfall from central California to Canada, 
twice as much as in Milwaukee. The winds which come from the 
ocean carry a great deal of water. As these winds rise on the moun- 
tain slopes, they cool and therefore drop much of their moisture. 
The mountain slopes are therefore covered with heavy forests. But 
after the winds have passed over the mountains they are dry, because 
they again descend and are warmed, and have also lost part of 
their moisture on the mountain slopes. When winds are warmer they 
can hold more moisture, therefore, instead of watering the land they 
dry it. From the Rocky Mountains to the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas the plateau and the vast plains have 
little rainfall because of the drying winds. These states have about 
ten inches or a third to one-fourth that of Milwaukee. Therefore 
winds are important in the climate of a region. 


6 
We would like to know if it is going to rain for our Sunday 
picnic or whether it is going to be colder or warmer so we can go 
swimming. On Saturday night we look at the paper and we can 
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usually depend on the weather report found in our newspaper. 
How can the weather man tell us that? 

From hundreds of places in the United States, the following 
facts are sent to about half a dozen main branches of the United 
States Weather Bureau: 1) The amount of rain which fell, if any; 
2) The temperature; 3) The direction of the wind, its speed and the 
amount of moisture in the air in that place; 4) The condition of the 
sky; 5) The pressure of the air. 

These facts are then put on a map. From this map, people who 
are trained in telling the weather, send their reports to the news- 
papers. 

The Weather Bureau not only helps us on picnics, but warns 
vessels at sea about storms, the farmers about frosts, the fliers about 
storms, and of approaching floods. The Weather Bureau not only 
saves many human lives, but protects our food supply. 


WHAT IS IT? 


It has latitude, longitude, and many a bay, 

It has oceans and rivers where many fish play. 
It has cities and towns and valleys so fair, 

With beautiful mountains to climb if you dare. 
In some places it’s cold, in others it’s hot, 

And some places where you’d wish you were not. 


Now try to guess it for this tale is true, 
Do try and see how well you can do. 


Marearet RaymMonp 
Seventh Grade 
School of Practice, 
State Teachers College, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


New records are being made with great frequency. At 3:40 p.m., October 24, the 
New Zealand flyer, Jean Batten, landed at the Lympne airport in England, having ac- 
complished a record flight from Australia in 5 days, 18 hours, and 15 minutes. The pre- 
vious best record, which was made by H. F. Broadbent in May, 1937, was beaten by 
14 hours and 10 minutes. The route of Jean Batten started at Darwin, and lay thru 
Batavia, Alor Star, Allahabad, Karachi, Basra, Damascus, Naples, and Marseilles to 
England. Trace this route on your map. 


Dr. HELEN M. Stronc, of the United States Soil Conservation Service, spoke at 
the Iowa State Teachers Association, and Iowa State Teachers College in November. 
Accompanied by Mr. Combs and Mr. John of the Des Moines office of the Survey, she 
visited the State Teachers College at Mankato, Minnesota, speaking before a large as- 
sembly of students. All teachers interested in the problems of conservation should make 
contact with the district office of the Soil Conservation Service. It is highly probable 
that some interesting work is being done nearby. 


A movement is on foot to create a National Park out of a hundred square miles of 
natural seashore land in the Cape Hatteras region of North Carolina. Much of this 
dune country with its unspoiled natural plant and animal life is already government 
owned. Besides its scenic and natural history value, the area is rich in historical lore as- 
sociated with Sir Walter Raleigh’s unsuccessful colony, as well as the site of the first 
successful airplane flight, made by the Wright brothers in 1903. 


The hide industry of Argentina has solicited the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments to enact legislation restricting, and possibly abolishing, the use of barbed wire 
fencing for animal enclosures. Rips and tears in hides reduce their value in leather 
manufactures. The meat-packing plants and veterinarians are also claiming that the 
health of cattle may be impaired by gashes from barbed wire. If the legislation is passed 
it will have a serious effect on barbed wire purchases in the United States. 


The Press Service of the United States Department of Agriculture estimates that the 
increase of one thirty-second of an inch in the staple length of cotton which has been 
attained from 1928 to 1934 has added $8,000,000 to the value of the 1934 cotton crop. 


The Geography Section of the Maryland State Teachers Association held its an- 
nual meeting in Baltimore, October 29. Dr. J. T. Singewald, Jr. delivered an address on 
“Cape To Cairo By Automobile.” Professor E. Curt Walther, head of the geography 


department at the State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland, is the chairman of the 
section. 


J. Suttivan Gipson, formerly with the T.V.A., is now the head of the geography 
department in the Alabama State Teachers College at Livingston. Ernest J. Murphy 


is the other member of the department. Students in this college take geography during 
their first two vears of work. 
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MAGAZINES FOR MEMBERS 


Here is the opportunity to get your favorite magazines in combination with your membership in the 
National Council of Geography Teachers. This offer is open to individual members only. Every 
teacher needs several magazines as an aid in her daily work and to keep informed on the rapidly 
changing events in our educational, social, and political world. Thru the cooperation of many 
publishers we are able to offer a great variety of magazines. Remember, that it is magazine material 
that keeps you up to date. If you wish to be “on the front line” here is your opportunity. These 
rates are for 1937-1938 but are subject to change without notice. 


Present members of the National Council, and all others who accept this offer, may secure the 
magazines listed. Any individual interested in geographic education may become a member. We are 
extending this invitation to you. Cash in full must accompany your order. If you have paid your 
dues for the current year, send your order at the full price stated and your membership will be 
extended from the present date of expiration. We cannot send these magazines to you separate 
from your membership dues, except at the regular price. The full amount must be in the order—no 
exceptions. Foreign postage extra—write for rates. 


Now is the Time to Act. Send Your Order at Once—Today. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Make your own combination of the JouRNAL, and any magazine or magazines 
Membership dues must be included 


Order as many magazines as you wish at the price listed 
with your membership dues and the JouRNAL 


Pub Price 

Price Member 


* Available to teachers only. NEWS-WEEK may be ordered with or without any of the magazines 
named, at the special teacher's rate of $2.25 a year, a saving of $1.75 over the regular subscription 
price of $4.00. : 

Every teacher of geography and every person interested in education should take advantage of this 
liberal offer. The National Council extends to you an invitation to become a member and avail yourself of 
this opportunity. Send your orders directly to 


THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 
3333 Elston Ave., Chicago, III. 
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R. H. Whitbeck, Loyal Durand, Jr., and J. Russell Whitaker. The Working 
World. 704 pp. 341 maps and illustrations. American Book Co., New 
York. $2.20. 


“Geography as a separate school subject has been under constant attack for many 
years. Yet in the same period geography as a school subject has changed greatly.” 

At the same time, texts for this subject have gone thru a remarkable metamorphosis. 
The Working World, an Economic Geography, is an example of a modern text almost 
wholly in keeping with the modern idea of geographical education. 

Some of the especially good features of this book are: 1) The photographs are good 
and the method of calling attention to them make them a valuable part of the informa- 
tional material. 2) The chapter summaries will be of great help to the student. 3) Many 
of the “Exercises” and “Topics for Further Study” will stimulate research work on the 
part of ambitious students. 4) As an introduction to a study of economic geography, the 
section describing the United States—“A Country of Great Diversity”—is without a doubt 
an excellent feature, since without some knowledge of the natural environment of a 
region the economic activities cannot be readily understood. Such topics as “Diversity 
of Climate and Natural Vegetation,” “Diversity of Land Surface,” “Diversity in Mineral 
Resources,” provide the geographic background for an understanding of the economic 
life of the United States by regions. 5) The section dealing with economic geography, 
specifically in the United States, is very thoro. 6) The maps and informational material 
dealing with foreign countries are outstanding features. 7) In Part X, pages 641 to 657 
there is an excellent summary of the chief producing regions and world trade. 8) The 
authors have given a rather complete list of selected reference books and some excellent 
maps and tables as the finish of the book. 9) The index, in contrast with that of many 
books, is really splendid. 

Many other books dealing with the United States contain similar glorious descrip- 

tions of the country and then, apparently as an afterthought, add something similar to 
this: 
“Although the natural resources of the nation are vast and varied, it is well to remember 
that they are neither entirely adequate to mect the needs of the nation nor are they 
inexhaustible. Our nation is largely dependent . . . minerals as antimony, chromite, nickel, 
and tin; and climatic limitations make it impossible . . . tropical commodities . . . such 
as rubber, cacao, and bananas.” p. 28. 

If a part of this had been incorporated in the paragraphs “Great Minerals Resources” 
and “Agricultural Resources,” a more accurate picture would have been imprinted upon 
the mind of the child who uses the book. In that case the pupil would have the correct 
idea to “remember” when called upon as in the following: 

“Tt is well to remember, however, that our natural resources are neither entirely adequate 
to meet the needs of the nation, nor are they inexhaustible.” p. 41. 

On the whole, however, The Working World is worthy of consideration by those 
seeking an economic geography as a classroom reference book or as a text. 

Ciara SyMONDS 
Senior High School 
Quincy, Til. 


* Social Education, March 1937, page 166. 
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Reviewers acclaim... . 


Finch and Trewartha’s 


ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY 


By VerRNor C. Fincy and GLenn T. TREWARTHA, University of Wisconsin 
782 pages, 6 x 9, 399 illustrations, with envelope of nine folding work maps, 


$4.00. 


McGRAW-HILL SERIES IN GEOGRAPHY 


“In the reviewer’s opinion this is the best book on the basic concepts of geography that 
has yet appeared in the English language. . . . Its outstanding merits are an insistence 
on the regional aspects of the phenomena discussed, a strong infusion of common sense 
and a successful attempt to bring into a textbook, in terms so simple that they are quite 
within the capacity of the post-matriculation forms in secondary schools, the results of 
recent researches. In addition, the book is lavishly illustrated with maps, diagrams, and 
photographs. .. . I believe that the book will come to be regarded as the first coherent 
exposition in English of a very important school of geographical thought; one which, 
in various forms, has long been reviving and humanizing geography on a logical and 


scientific basis.” 
K. H. H., in Geography (England) 


“I find it eminently successful in practically every respect. It is beautifully organized, 
up-to-date, and composed as a truly teachable textbook.” 


Proressor Paut MacCuintock, Princeton University 


“This is the first geography text I have seen which may be called both modern and 
scientific. We have been waiting years for someone to give us a college geography 
impartially balanced between the physical and the cultural. You have met this need in 
a most substantial fashion.” 

Dr. Howarp H. Martin, University of Washington 


“I am sure that the geographers of the country will! welcome this dignified text as a 
worthy contribution to a field of science which is of increasing importance in the 
collegiate realm.” 

Dr. Nets A. Benctson, University of Nebraska 


“The book meets a long felt need in geography for a texthook which does not go the 
extreme of treating geography as if it were one of the social sciences. The treatment of 
the physical background is adequate and yet there are enough of the human applica- 
tions included to satisfy most geographers.” 


Proressor W. D. THornsury, Indiana University 


AN INTRODUCTION TO WEATHER AND CLIMATE 
By GLenn T. TrewartHa. McGraw-Hill Series in Geography. 373 pages, $3.00 
Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 


Do Your Part—Buy from our Advertisers 


New York, N.Y. 
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McKINLEY WALL 
OUTLINE 


Size 32 inches by 44 inches 


7... maps are printed on a specially prepared paper of a neutral | 
tint and strong texture. | 


They can be colored with ink, crayon or water color and preserved for 
permanent use as a finished Wall Map. 


Two gummed suspension rings are furnished with each map. 


Price: 25 cents each. Carriage extra 


The United States and Sections 

United States and | 
United States (State boundaries only). | 
Eastern United States. | 
New England. 
Middle Atlantic States. | 
South Atlantic States. | 
Mississippi Valley, Northern Section. , 
Mississippi Valley, Southern Section. 
Pacific Coast and Plateau States. 


The Continents Special Subjects 
The World (Mercator's England. 
Projection). British Isles. 


Europe (boundaries of 1921). 


Europe (boundaries of 1914). 
Asia. 


Africa. 

North America. 
South America. 
Australia. 


France and England. 
Greece and AEgean Sea. 
Italy. 

Central Europe. 
Eastern World. 
Palestine. 

Roman Empire. 

Balkan Region. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1021 Filbert St. Philadelphia 


Tell Advertisers You Saw It in the JOURNAL 
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THE MAGIC CARPET 


couldn’t take your pupils closer to these great continents than the Harris 


Travel Readers. 


Both are packed with romantic adventure about the people, customs, history, indus- 
tries, agriculture, geographical factors, climate and comparisons with United States. 


These books are well illustrated with many actual photographs. 
by Leila G. & Kilroy Harris 


IT HAPPENED IN AUSTRALIA 


A story of gripping interest about 
this land of opportunity. An excel- 
lent supplement to geography 
courses. 


Mr. Harris is pictorial editor of 
the Australian and New Zealand 
section of Compton's encyclopedia. 
165 pages, 75 large illustrations— 
for Sth and 6th grades... .$1.00 


IT HAPPENED IN SOUTH AFRICA 


A splendid story of the many won- 
ders of South Africa. 


A vivid account of the development 
and colonization of Africa as well 
as, the untouched back country of 
the savages. Valuable as a reference 
travel reader in geography. 185 
pages, 63 full page photographs— 
far grades G 00.068 $1.00 


$1% 


We also have many outline maps that will coincide with your geography studies of these 
continents. Ask us for a list. 


McKNIGHT & MCKNIGHT, Bloomington, Illinois 


Since 1893 
THE JOURNAL GEOLOGY 


has provided a constant and developing record of the advance of 
geological science. Founded by Thomas Chrowder Chamberlin, 
America’s outstanding geologist, since 1928 it has been edited 
by Rollin T. Chamberlin of the University of Chicago. 


Among forthcoming articles are 


The Clay Minerals in Illinois Limestones and Dolomites. By RALPH E. GRIM. 
The Skull Structure of a New Anomodont. By EVERETT CLAIRE OLSON. 
A Study in Rock-W eathering. By S. S. GOLDRICH. 


The Salinity of the Ocean in Relation to Water Vapor in the Atmosphere and the Level of the Sea. 
By ELy MENCHER. 

The Loess of the Matanuska Valley, Alaska. By RALPH TUCK. 

Published 8 times a year. Subscription, $6.00. 

Foreign postage, 65 cents, Canadian postage, 25 cents. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Mention the JOURNAL—It Assures Service 
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BO. 
TEMPERATURE, PRECIPI TATION 
AND PREVAILING WINDS 


OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


SSULLIVAN GIBSON 
PUBLISHED BY A J NYSTROM & CO.CHICAGO. ILL. 


2 


United States, by Gibson. Size 65 x 45 inches, 
hand mounted on muslin. Shows for 87 strate- 
gically located cities average monthly precipita- 


World, by Koeppe. Size 65 x 45 inches, hand 
mounted on muslin. Presents 16 major types of 
world climates, as: Wet Equatorial; Trade Wind 


iton, mean annual precipitation, mean monthly Littoral; Wet and Dry Tropical; Semi-Arid 
temperature, mean annual temperature, and pre- Tropical; Humid Continental; Intermediate 
vailing winds. Desert, etc. 

No. GW1-00. Gibson map in plain mounting with moulding at top and bottom....... $ 8.00 


~ )| Nooo No. KW97-00. Koeppe map in plain mounting with moulding at top and bottom..... $10.00 
(| COMMON Write for prices in other mountings. 
ROLLERS Important—A manual ‘Climates of the Earth” furnished with each map. Extra copies for 


use of individual students 25 cents, often used as a supplementary text. 


3333 Elston Avenue 
Chicago 


| J. NYSTROM & CO., 


AI ATALAT AL 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 


NATIONAL COUNCIL of GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHERS 


The program for the Ann Arbor meeting is beginning to take shape. The dis- 
cussions will center around the general theme Researches Needed in the Teaching 
of Geography. The first session will be held at 10:00 o’clock Monday morning, 
December 27, on the subject of Geography in Education. Two papers will be 
presented, one on the Goals of Education and Implications for Teachers of Geog- 
raphy and another on A Philosophy of Geography for the Schools of a Democ- 
racy. The Monday afternoon session will deal with Researches Needed in the 
Teaching of Geography at College Levels. Two later sessions will be given over 
to a consideration of corresponding researches at secondary and elementary 
school levels. 

Rooms in the Michigan Union will be available to guests for $2.00 and $3.00 
per day single, and for $4.00, $5.00, and $6.00 per day double. Reservations may 
be secured by writing Mr. S. G. Walz, Manager, Michigan Union, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The president of the National Council is proceeding on the assumption that 
our organization is uniquely able to promote research in the teaching of geog- 
raphy. He thinks that we should devote this year to taking an objective view of 
the situation and if possible to the setting up of machinery for an aggressive 
movement on all fronts. Your attendance and cooperation is earnestly solicited. 


The tentative program appeared in the November issue of the JOURNAL. 


Sincerely, 


EARL E, LACKEY, President 


Do Your Part—Buy from our Advertisers 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Port and Terminal Charges at United States Ports. Miscellaneous Series 
No. 1 (1937 edition). Prepared by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, War Department. 727 pp. Supt. of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. 1937. $1.00. 


Information on services and charges of the Federal Government and local port 
authorities applicable to vessels, freight, and passengers at U.S. ports. 


Cumulative Index to the National Geographic Magazine, 1899 to 1936 
inclusive, with a foreword by Gilbert Grosvenor. 452 pp. Illustrated. 
National Geographic Society, Washington, D.C. 

The foreward contains a resumé of the history of the development and the activities 
of the National Geographic Society and its magazine. 


Thomas A. Blair. Weather Elements. 401 pp. Illustrated. Prentice-Hall, 
Ine., New York. 1937. $4.00. 
A text in elementary metreorology giving an understanding of the physical processes 
underlying weather elements, solar radiation, and their interrelations; the instruments 
and methods used to measure them; the basis of forecasting; the general circulation of 


the atmosphere and the distribution of weather elements, and the relations of weather 
to man’s activities. 


Walter Gailey Hoffman. Pacific Relations. 539 pp. Illustrated. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York. 1936. $1.98. 


The races and nations of the Pacific area and their problems. 


Edna E. Eisen. Our Country from the Air. 212 pp. Illustrated. Wheeler 
Publishing Co., Chicago. 1937. $1.30. 


Excellent full-page aerial views with directions for interpretations of a great variety 
of landscapes. 


Public Works Planning. Dec., 1936. 221 pp. Jllustrated; Regional Planning. 
Part III. New England. July, 1936. 101 pp. Illustrated; National Re- 
sources Committee. June, 1936. Progress Report. 61 pp. Illustrated; 
Report on the Works Program, Mar. 16, 1936. 106 pp. Illustrated; 
Future of the Great Plains. Report of the Great Plains Committee. 194 
pp. Illustrated. U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 


James M. Andrews. Siam. 2nd Rural Economic Survey. 1934-35. 396 pp. 
Bangkok Times Press, Ltd. 593 Hongking Bank Lane, Bangkok, Siam. 


Factual information prepared under the joint auspices of the Siamese Government 
and Harvard University. 


Tijdschrift van het Koninklijk Nederlandsch Aardrijikskundig Genoot- 
schap. Amsterdam. 170 pp. Illustrated. Tweede Reeks Dl. Liv. No. 3. 
May, 1937. E. J. Brill, Leiden, Netherlands. 1937. 


Well-illustrated articles dealing with geographic interpretations of several widely- 
distributed regions. 


Tell Advertisers You Saw It in the JOURNAL 
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| FREE Cram’s Teacher’s Map-Projects Book 


Mail this Coupon to 


The George F. Cram Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Fredric B. Loomis. Physiography of 
the United States. 350 pp. Illus- 
trated. Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., Inc. Garden City, N.Y. 1937. 
$2.75. 


A survey of the geologic history of the 
United States, and detailed study of each 
of the physiographic divisions of the 
United States. 


E. Merton Coulter. William G. 
Brownlow, Fighting Parson of 
the Southern Highlands. 432 pp. 
The University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 1937. 
$3.50. 


The story of one of our national char- 
acters who, tho forgotten today, staged a 
singularly dramatic career as a_ circuit 
rider in the Methodist Church, a writer, 
editor, politician, a governor of Tennessee, 
and a United States Senator. 


A HANDBOOK OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


21st edition, May 1937, 1184 pages, 4000 schools, 
Pay cama 14 maps, round corners, silk cloth, 

Evidence of wide use and appreciation is 
shown in the letters received from authorita- 
tive sources the world over. 


Margaret Mead, Anthropologist and Author, 
Bajoeng Gede, Bali, Netherlands Indies, writes: 
“IT can think of no better way of measuring the 
changes which have occured in educational 
thought since leaving the United States, almost 
two years ago, than a glimpse into your Hand- 
book, if you would not mind sending it so far 
wate as I shall be in Bali for some months 
still.” 


A BRIEF SCHOOL GUIDE 


Lists and classifies by type and locality the 
more important Boarding Schools and Junior 
Colleges—Boys, Girls, Coeducational. 2d edi- 
tion, 1937, 132 pages, 700 schools, 14 maps, 
97 illustrations, cover in color. Single copies 25 
cents, liberal discount on quantity. 


Write for Table of Contents. If you write 
on your letterhead, examination copy of 
either will be sent on request. 


PORTER SARGENT, 11 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Frank J. Wright. The Newer Appalachians of the South (Part II); South 
of the New River. Dennison University Bulletin. Journal of the Scientific 
Laboratories. Vol. 36, No. 6. 49 pp. & 32 plates. Dennison University, 


Grantville, Ohio. 1936. 


Poland: Human and Economic Characteristics in their Geographical 
Setting. Monograph No. 1. 16 pp. Illustrated; Monograph No. 2. 36 pp. 
Illustrated. Birmingham Information Service on Slavonic Countries. 
The University, Birmingham, England. 1936. 


The geographical background and the composition of the population. 


Seventh Yearbook of the National Council For The Social Studies, 1937. 
Education Against Propaganda. Edited by Elmer Ellis. University of 


Missouri. 184 pp. 1937. 


Planned to aid in developing skill in the use of the sources of information about 


public affairs. 


Mention the JOURNAL—It Assures Service 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Virginia Olcott. Erik and Britta, Children of Flowery Sweden. 168 pp. 
Illustrated. Silver Burdett Co., Newark. 1937. 84 cents. 


Intimate sketches of daily life in various parts of Sweden at different times of the 
year. 


Joseph M. Trefethen. A Method for Geographic Surveying. 12 pp. Illus- 
trated. Reprinted from American Journal of Science. Vol. XXXII, Dec., 
1936. 


Suggestions for extensive reconnaissances. 


William H. Haas. Puerto Rican Agriculture A Century Ago. 14 pp. Re- 
printed from Agricultural History. Vol. 10, No. 3, July, 1936. 


The Port of Boston, Mass. Port Series No. 2 (Revised 1936). 262 pp. 30 
cents; The Port of Jacksonville, Fla. Port Series No. 8, Part 1 (Revised 
1936). 144 pp. 40 cents; The Ports of Stockton and Sacramento, Calif. 
Port Series No. 26, 1936. 132 pp. 35 cents. Compiled by the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, War Department, and the U. S. 
Maritime Commission. Supt. of Documents, Washington, D.C. 1937. 


Readings in Physical Geography. Selected by Albert L. Seeman. University 
of Washington, Seattle. 1937. 


A collection of 35 articles dealing with a variety of subjects; such as, maps, land 
forms, surface and underground waters, floods, mineral resources, reclamation projects, 
soil groups, land economy. 


Topical Index to the National Geographic Magazine. 28 pp. Distributed 
by the White Brothers’ International Visual Education Service, Berrien 
Springs, Mich. 25 cents. 


E. F. Goss, V. Nielsen, and M. Mortensen. Iowa Blue Cheese. Bulletin No. 
324. 24 pp. Illustrated. Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanical 
Arts, Ames, Iowa. 


An account of the manufacture of a Roquefort type of cheese made from cow’s milk. 


Harold Rugg. Changing Governments and Changing Cultures, Democracy 
versus Dictatorship; The World Struggle. 752 pp. Illustrated. Ginn 
and Company, Boston. 1937. $2.00. 

Volume VI in the Junior High School Course of the Rugg Social Science Series, 


entitled Man and His Changing Society. An introduction to an understanding of the 
chief political and social problems of other leading countries of the world. 


Harold Rugg. The Conquest of America, A History of American Civiliza- 


tion: Economic and Social. 563 pp. Illustrated. Ginn and Company, 
Boston. 1937. $1.96. 


Volume III in the Junior High School Course of the Rugg Social Science Series 


entitled Man and His Changing Society. A revision of A History of American Civiliza- 
tion. 
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EDUCATION 


HERBERT Bair, Ph.D., Editor 
Boston University 


For its 58th year EDUCATION will con- 
tinue the plan of the last few years of hav- 
ing each number devoted to a particular 
topic under the editorial direction of one 
of our Associate Editors who is a specialist 
in the subject. Many of these numbers will 
be of particular interest to teachers of the 
Social Studies. 


Subjects for each month with the associate 
editor in charge are as follows: 


September—HISTORY 


Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, Editor 
New York University 


October—ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Professor Amy Bronsky, Editor 
Ohio State University 
November—INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Dr. Arthur B. Mays, Editor 
University of [llinois 
December—COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
Professor Frederick G. Nichols, Editor 
arvard University 
January—GEOGRAPHY 
Dr. Douglas C. Ridgley, Editor 
Clark University 
February—CIVICS 
Dr. C. Perry Patterson, Editor 
University of Texas 
March—SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Dr. Frederick E. Bolton, Editor 
University of Washington 
April—VISUAL EDUCATION 
Dr. F. Dean McClusky, Editor 
The Scarborough School 
May—MEASUREMENTS 
Dr. Ernest W. Tiegs, Editor 
University of Southern California 
June—PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Dr. Paul J. Misner, Editor 
Supt. of Schools, Glencoe, Illinois 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


1 year eee 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 
120 Boylston Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


When You Say “Webster's Dictionary’ 


You MEAN the MERRIAM-Webster 


Accept Nothing Less Than 
the “SUPREME Authority” 


AND THE ‘‘MW"* MONOGRAM ON THE COVER, 9 “===: 


four generations Webster’s Dic- 
tionary has earned and maintained first 
place among reference books. When you are 
confronted with any question of fact, whenever 
you need to know, you think of Webster as the 
utmost in authority, the judge of judges, the 
court of last appeal. But that confidence is 
warranted only if you use the Merriam- 
Webster. 

Look for the Merriam-Webster trade-mark 
when you buy a dictionary. The New Second 
Edition of Webster’s New International (un- 
abridged) is 20 years newer, contains 122,000 
more entries than any similar dictionary. Pro- 
vides information in all branches of knowl- 
edge. The authority in courts, colleges, news- 
papers. Prepared by 207 experts. 600,000 en- 
tries; 3,350 pages. 12,000 terms illustrated. Ask 
your bookdealer, or write for free booklet. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 11, Springfield, Mass. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY. 

25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Teachers of Geography for High School and 
Teachers’ Colleges are in good demand. 
Write for folder. 

“Correspon 


dent’” Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N.Y.C., N.Y. 
415 Bidg., Spokane, 


MEMBERS 


OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GEOGRA- 
PHY TEACHERS ARE REQUESTED TO 


BRING 


TO THE ATTENTION OF 
ADVERTISERS 
THE UNIQUE ADVANTAGE OF 


JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 


AS A SPECIALIZED ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


Do Your Part—Buy from our Advertisers 
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GEOGRAPHY OUTLINES 
of the 


CONTINENTS 


By ELLA SHANNON BOWLES 
156 Pages Postpaid, $1.00 


Detailed Outlines and Suggestions 
for the Teaching of Geography 


@ po-neger a complete and thorough study of the five continents to- 
gether with suggestions and many helpful references. Correlating the 
study of geography with reading, language, history, composition, art and 
handwork. 


Arranging and classifying important facts concerning the study of geog- 
raphy so the teacher may be able to find the desired point at once. 


The Geography Outlines of the Continents is becoming a widely used book 
by busy teachers in presenting one of the most important subjects in the 
school curriculum. 


Orders have been coming in from all of the states with many letters of ap- 
preciation and delight over the adaptability of this book in presenting and 
teaching geography in the class room. A large number of the universities 
and colleges throughout the country have ordered it. 


Hon. Walter Weatherhold, Trustee of Perry County, Tobinsport, Indiana, 
writes: “I have looked over ‘Geography Outlines of the Continents.’ I 
think it is an excellent book. Please send me fifteen copies.” 


Following this order by telegram, thirty copies of Geography Outlines were 
mailed to Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State Teachers College, 
Nashville. 


This book will save hours of your time and tell you where to find many of 
the books and magazine articles bearing upon a thorough and effective 
teaching of the subject. 


Every single outline in the collection was put to a practical test by 
teachers in public and private schools before being published. The first 
chapter deals with geography in the first three grades. 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHER, Morristown, Tenn. 
I inclose $1.00 for which please send me “‘Geography Outlines of the Continents.” 


Teachers interested in buying enough copies to supply their classes will be entitled 
to quantity discounts. 
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GBNERAL LIBRARY NAT of | 


UNIV. OF MICH. 


The JOURNAL. 
GEOGRAPHY 


VOLUME XXXVI DECEMBER, 1937 NUMBER 9 


In This Issue 


The Wine Valley of North Portugal 
. Edward A. 


An Approach to Map Study . Elizabeth Dudley 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Conservation in Utah, A Semi-Arid Region . 
7 Norah E. Zink 


An Effective Problem Method . William Kesselman 


What Is It? Margaret Raymond 


Editorial Notes and News 


Magazines for Members 


Geographical Publications . 


Published by A. J. Nystrom & Co., for THe Nationa Councit or GzocraPHy TEACHERS 
Grorce J. Mutter, Editor 


| 
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The JOURNAL of GEOGRAPHY 


GEORGE J. MILLER, Editor 
CORA P. SLETTEN, Assistant Editor 
State Teachers College, Mankato, Minn. 


Associate Editors 
R. H. Wurrseck, University of Wisconsin, ErNA GrassMucK GuILLAND, California, 


Madison Pennsylvania 

R. M. Brown, Rhode Island College of A. E. Parkins, George Peabody College 
Education, Providence for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

E. E. Lackey, University of Nebraska, D.C. Rinetey, Clark University, Worces- 
Lincoln ter, Mass. 


Epiru P. Parker, University of Chicago 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS 

The subscription price is $2.50 a year, payable in advance. The price of single copies 
is 35 cents. Postage prepaid on subscriptions from the United States, Canada, Canal Zone, 
Republic of Panama, Puerto Rico, Cuba, Virgin Islands of the United States, Dominican 
Republic, Philippines, Guam, Samoan Islands, Hawaii, Mexico, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, Republic of Honduras, Salvador, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, Spain and Spanish Colonies. All other countries in the 
Postal Union add for postage 27¢ on annual subscriptions (total $2.77), on single copies 
3¢ (total 38¢). 

The Journal is the official organ of the National Council of Geography Teachers and 
is sent to all members of the organization. The annual dues, $2.00, are payable to the 
Journal of Geography. Extra postage rates for copies sent to foreign countries should be 
added to the membership dues. 

Patrons are requested to make all remittances payable to the Journal of Geography, 
in postal or express money orders or bank drafts. 

Members and subscribers who wish to continue receiving the Journal must send 
remittances promptly to assure the volume being complete. 


Send manuscript and books for notice or review to the Editor. 
Send orders for back numbers to Journal of Geography. 


Published monthly except June, July and August 
PUBLICATION OFFICES: 450-454 AHNAIP STREET, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


Business Correspondence, Membership Dues, and Subscriptions may be sent to 
Publication office or to 


A. J. NYSTROM AND COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS, JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 
3333 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Entered as second-class matter January 15, 1919 at the post office of 
Menasha, Wisconsin, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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New 1937 Edition 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS SERIES 


PURLISHEO AL NYSTHON 6CO. 


: 
ARABIA 
9 


EAST 
AFRIC 


AGI 


AG2 


AG3 


GULF OF GUINEA 


B97 


NEW FEATURES OF AFRICA 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS SERIES 


MAPS IN 
THE SERIES 


Nine Maps 


Average Size 
52 x 60 inches 


Hand Mounted 


on Muslin 


United States and 
Possessions 


Europe 


Asia 


Africa 
North America 
South America 


Australia and Far 
East 


World (Van der 
Grinten Projec- 
tion) 


World (Boggs 
Equal-Area 
Projection) 


Hand mount- 
ed on muslin, 
plain rollers 
top and bottom 


$5.00 


The eyes of the world have been on the Italian conquest of Ethiopia. With 
Italian victory Ethiopia loses its long independence and becomes merged with 


Eritrea and Italian Somaliland as Italian East Africa. 


Italian claims are also recognized in regard to the boundaries of Libya. New 
boundaries have been established between Libya and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and 


French Equatorial Africa. 


This is your first opportunity to obtain an up-to-date wall map of Africa. Your 


pupils should be able to see Africa as of today. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


3333 ELSTON AVE. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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THE NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


Auspicium melioris aevi—A harbinger of better days 


There are six outstanding reasons for the ever increasing success of The New Geogra- 
phies, Our World Today, by Stull and Hatch. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
S. 
6. 


Boston 


The language throughout the series is simpler and easier to understand than 
that of any other Geography. 


Consequently teachers report that their pupils are better prepared for the next 
year’s work than with any Geography they have previously used. 


The typography and page architecture of the books are in accordance with the 
latest educational research. 


The illustrations, maps, and general workmanship are the finest found in any 
Geography. 


The captions beneath the illustrations are picturesque and vital, and encourage 
the pupil’s interest. 


The New Geographies, Our World Today, are the only series written entirely 
new since the publication of the Thirty-second Yearbook on the Teaching of 


Allyn and Bacon 
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